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a municipal museum, acquired a small 
collection of paintings and sculpture as 
a nucleus for a permanent art gallery, 
assisted study clubs and given under its 
auspices several hundred public lectures. 
But the chief work of the Institute, as 
the president, Mr. Ames, said in an ad- 
dress recently before the Association of 
Commerce, is directly educational. "It 
has taken under its care the little art 
school, which was run for years by some 
of the women of the city, and has es- 
tablished it so that it is nearly on a 
self-supporting basis, and has given it 
a place in the front rank of western art 
schools. The Institute School of Art 
has drawn students from all over the 
Northwest and it is giving scores of 
young men and young women the train- 
ing which will enable them to make a 
good living for themselves by their ar- 
tistic talent in the industrial arts as de- 
signers, cartoonists, etc." The Institute 
conducts night schools for foreigners and 
gives instruction in business law, etc., 
but all its activities are directed toward 
one end — the good of the people. And 
its efforts have been effectual. To quote 
again from the address of the president, 
"The industrial efficiency of our popu- 
lation has been increased by many 
thousands of dollars a year through the 
Institute classes, and the increased in- 
come has gone where it was most needed 
— to working men and women whose 
wages were small. They are worth 
more to themselves, more to their em- 
ployers, and more to the city, because 
of what the Institute has done for them." 
A pretty good record ! 



ART FOR THE 
CHILDREN 



A unique way of bring- 
ing the children of Phil- 
adelphia face to face 
with the work of artists of the city and 
State is being tried by the Fellowship 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. A rotary exhibition of 34 oil 
paintings is being held in the local pub- 
lic schools under the joint auspices of 
the Fellowship and the Art and Indus- 
trial Committee of the Home and School 
League. This plan was evolved by Mr. 
Nicola D'Ascenzo, Chairman of the Ro- 



tary Exhibition Committee, who has al- 
ways advanced the idea that to create a 
love of art in all people of the United 
States it would be well to begin with 
the children, and Miss Mary Butler, the 
Secretary of the Fellowship, who is not 
only an indefatigable worker, but keen- 
ly interested in all progressive move- 
ments. The initial exhibition, which 
was held in the George H. Thomas 
School, 8th and Clearfield Streets, 
opened on the afternoon of January 
19th and continued for a month. The 
paintings were hung in the wide halls 
of the school building, under the careful 
selection and guidance of Mr. William 
A. Mason, Director of Drawing in the 
Public Schools. Principals and teachers 
of neighboring schools, children, parents 
and patrons in the neighborhood all 
were given opportunity to examine the 
pictures. At the end of the month the 
exhibition was moved to the next school 
selected. The entire expense of these 
exhibitions is being defrayed by patrons 
of each school and those interested in 
the movement through the Home and 
School League. Among the artists rep- 
resented are: Violet Oakley, Carroll S. 
Tyson, Janet Wheeler, Frank Reed 
Whiteside, Emilie Zeckwer, Johanna 
Boericke, Adolphe E. Borie, Hugh H. 
Breckenridge, Mary Butler, Nicola 
D'Ascenzo, and Elizabeth Shippen 
Green Elliott. 
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The Louisville Art As- 
sociation was formed in 

KENTUCKY FebruarV) 1909j f()r the 

purpose of developing interest in art in 
Louisville. Rooms were then secured 
in the new Public Library building and 
fitted for gallery purposes. In June of 
that year the first free exhibition was 
given, consisting of paintings borrowed 
from many of the chief galleries of the 
country. Seven exhibitions in all have 
been held in the five years which have 
intervened; two of these were "one- 
man" shows, two exhibitions of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists, and three loan 
exhibitions. The attendance at these ex- 
hibitions has grown steadily, increasing 
from about 4,000 at the first exhibition 



